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Mra. Power, whose brilliant talents as a come- 
dian and honorable character as a gentleman, made 
him the idol of the public, was born in the town of 


Waterford, in the year 1798. 






< nis h is been con- 


tradicted by some, and it was confidently assert 


Ghat he was a nativeof Wales. ‘This is accounted 
for, however, by what follows:—Of bis family, 


POWER. 
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little is known beyond the fact that his mother was 


an actress. and that from his earliest years her son 


was attached to the profession whi h in after life he 


, *)} 
so much adorned. Inthe year 1813 his mother 


was engaged in tin 


company of Mr. Willtanis, in 
the town of Card iT, in Wales, and Master Power 


was also an actor insuch parts, as lis age permitted. 


At this period an opportunity presented itself of 
placing our hero, as an apprentice in the office of 
Mr. McLeod a printer in the town which his mother 
with a praise worthy regarc for what she considered 
his future interest, gladly embraced, preferring for 
him the prospect of obtaining a trade to the preca- 
rious profession of the stage. The mother and son 
consequently were then separated, she to pursue 
her theatrical engagement with Mr. Williams’ com- 
pany, which quitted Cardiff at the end of the season 
and he to remain 


in the town to learn his trade. 


Though he had left the calling of an actor, the 
spirit of his first profession was so strong within 
hin, and in 1814 Mr. Masterman, to whom his 
indentures had been made over, cousented, on the 
return of the company to © irdiff, to permit him to 
uppear on the stage in that town for a limited period. 

during his engagement he played Romeo, Norval, 
Jafier, Macbeth, and Murtagh Delany. ‘The three 
former parts with others of the same class, techni. 
cally denominated the Juvenile tragedy, occupied 
his study during a considerable portion of his riper 
years. Shortly after this he quitted his employer, 
and abandoning the compositor’s stick for the 
tragedian’s truncheon, resumed his career as a 
disciple of Thespis, seeking in the various small 
towns oi the principality, that practice in the various 
branches of his art, that so materially assisted in 
placing him ultimately in the highest rank of his 
prote ssion. 

‘The mysterious and melancholy fate of this dis- 
tinguished actor, now remembered among us as the 
“ 


admired of all admirers,” but since we looked 


upon him, gone to “ocean’s dark unfathomable 
de pths,” have lent an interest to everything con- 
ecrning him. The following sketch is copie d from 
the New-York Mirror :— 


Poor Power. I shall never forget the last time I 


saw him. It was on the evening the ill-fated 
President sailed. I met him on his way to the 
packet. His cheek wore the ruddy hue of health, 


his lip was wreathed in smiles and his merry eve 


sparkle d with unusual pleasure ashe receive m 
proffered hand 


s Fy ix. ye dev list there ye ire?" was h 


j har salutation 
Yes,” T rephed; “ but what's your hurry ’ 
where are you bound 


Ka 
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“ For England, ho!” said he; “ but glad—very 
glad, indeed, to shake you by the hand before I sail.” 

* When do you return ? 

Shall be back in a jiffy —my wife and all the 
reat ol my little ones with ine, pe rhaps.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

* Yes 


ew .lersey, 


I think of buying a place near ‘Trenton, 
for a homestead ; but of that when 
we Inect ag The 


* So you mean to spend your money here 7 


"To be sure I do: why shouldn’t 1? I've made 
the most of it here, and here L intend to scatter it.” 
“Well 


Tn the 


-at what tine nay we look for youagain ? 
I shall be 


back as soon as I ect clear of my present engage- 


course of a few months. 


ments on the other side. Remember me kindly to 
General Morris, and tell him Ushall finish that “ to- 
be-continued” story about * the Narrows,” during 


thie 


voyage, and send it to hima by the first pac 
that sails after niy a ival.”’ 
“* Ah | 
if sketch. 
“ Not 


, 
look inte mys 


id to heer that you intend to conclude 
I wish to see the end of it.” 


j 
do, I 


Mirror without being haunted by my 


th 


more than | ussure you. IT never 


! 
crimes Of OlISSIOn and l have been aliaid to sce 


the General for the last fortnight, on account of that 


uiifinished But L will conclude it now, and 


story. 


so tell him, niy bey. 
a 


“Twill. 


“* Woll—haven'ttime for another syllable. Long 


life to the Yankee Doodles, and God bless ye. 
Saying this, he gave me a cordial shake of the 
hand—his warm, honest, Jrish heart was in it— 
and we parted. 1 had never scen Power im such 
high spirits before. lis whole expression and 
bearing idicated more itellivibly than words can 
do, a inind at pericet ease, lle was fond of the 
sea, and th pl sure he ant ipated in mrad Seccing 
hisdamily, andol returning with them to this country 


ina few months, lit up hus fine expressive features, 


and sent bit on ship-bou doin the best possible 
humour with hinoself and all the rest of the world. 
I have thought of that gay parting often—very 


often since—and poor Power's * elix, ye devil, is 


it there ye are?” is still ringing in my cars. I 
shall never forget either the tone or tanner—a tone 
und miunner peculiar to hinsse} in which these 


It was many aday belore | 


words were p ACH. 


could realize the a certan 

no Wore 
- Ilis ship, they say, went down 
With all the erew! Hhe lie 
In a watery grave! How tresh he looked the day 
lle went W lint HOpe Was it lis eve, whose tir 
You would have thought would ne'er go out ble seemed 
Ju speed te meet good fortune, as a friend 
Already come so sight 1 st ln thew, 
Stepping with gullant air tote the boat 
And looking at the sen, as “twere a thing 
Stable as the solid earth ! 
{ little thought the look would iv last 
Vhich promised 1 sbould see Lim soon egain.”’ 


During his brief but brilliant career in this country 


Mr. Power was not more esteemed on than off the 


stare. In private hfe he had many valuable per- 


to hin 


account ol his inmume rable wood qu ilitics of hee id 


sonal fricnds, who were much attuched 


on 


and heart. Ile always had the « to the best 


society both in England and America, and he 


tree 


was 


on terms of intunacy with most of the eminent men 
of the age. He wus “ frec of speceh and merry” 
sung a good song —told a good story but his 
deportivent was ulways courteous and affable, and 
there was an airof ease and grace about him which 


belongs only to those who have travelled 


In all 


und seen 


Much of the world 


—_—_ 


CF 


the relations of husband 
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—father—lriend—his character was free from stain 
or blemish. 
the 


As an artist he was a true disciple of 
but 


laugh-provoking god ; there were also 


touches of deep pathos in soine of his masterly 
Who 
that has seen the little incident of the shamrock in 


delineations that went directly to the heart. 


** St. Patrick’s Eve,” can ever forget it—or what 
one of his inimitable performances has ever faded 
from the memory of his auditors? 


Mr. 


Besides his many productions for the stage, he was 


As a writer too, 


Power attained a wide-spread popularity. 


the author of several novels ofhigh repute. Among 
them are the “ King’s Seeret,” the ‘ Lost Heir,” 
ete. His “ Farewell to America,” and numerous 
other effusions in verse, exhibit his talents to much 
advantage. Who that has read, has ever forgotten 
his admirable sketch of the “* Fight of Hell-kettle,” 
“a more racy, graphic or accurate sk« tch never came 
from the pen of any author. ‘To Trishinen it was a 


boune*bouche. There is another capital story by 


His * Im- 


with the 


Power, entitled the Carpe y's Star.” 
pre America,” 


execplions of Stewart's 


is the best book 


ssions ot 


ever written about this 


country, by a fore but, as the annuable, but 


Mener 5 
short-sighted author, after receiving the hospitalities 


of our citizens, omitted to ridicule and slander 


Us as 
individuals, and to denounce and abuse us us a 
nation —alter the manner of Faux, [lall, Wamiulton, 
one 


Frollope, Pauny Kemble, Marryat, and others— 
as he forgot to montion that we innocents of these 


1} 
mus 


and * 


his 


re id on 


Western W cal W ith oul! kanive Ss, mix OUT 


som Wi “classes —of course work hus 


nad been but little this side of 


tine Athantse We bought the book of Dickens to 
find fanlt with the author, and we did not buy the 


book of Power because there was no fault to tind! 


Most sapient } ple : "The one we pronounced bald- 
erdash—-the other blarney £ From this itis apparent 


that no book about America will ever sell here, unless 


it be plentifully sprinkled with unpertinence, vituper- 
ution undabuse. So, if the Americans are traduced 
und misrepresented by travelling vagabond book- 


takers they have themselves to thank for it—the 

great object of these authors being to secure a sale for 

their trashy production. 
But to return to Power 


-than whom a_kinder- 


hearted man never drew the breath of life. Tle gave 
away thousands in charity, and no worthy unfor- 
tunate person ever applied to him for assistance in 
vain Ilis purse and lis professional services were 
ever at the disposal of those who required his aid. 
The pubhe well remember, his gen rosity on that 
micmorable theatrical * the 


occasion, Sin pson 


benefit.” Power was then in the zenith of his fame, 
of the The 


array of talent which had volunteered in behalf of 


and the most suceesstul star Sture. 


the worthy beneficiary was incomplete without the 
Lk yy rl 


overflowing houses ; and no in- 


name of Power. was at that tine orming 


mn Plilade Iphi ito 


terruption of his arrangements could take place 
without a serious injury to him. "These circum. 
stances, however, did not prevent his contributing 


lus attractions to a good cause. 


On learning that 


| 


- 
_ id not well do 


; pson ce Without hin, be instantly 
guve up the p ofits of one nieht at the Chestnut. 
street theatre. by whic: he t five hundred d iTs— 
came to this city on the day of the be f trrived 
ita Cisne to play in the furee of the Oninibus und 
wus on his way next morning to P} tract Iphia to 
resume his engagement. He refused all remuner- 
ation, and promptly declined reeeciving even his 
travelling expenses, which one of Mr. Simpson's 


"That benefit 


yielded Mr. Simpson upwards of three thousand 


friends endeavored to press upon him. 





dollars, owing principally to Power's popularity and 
* Glad of it,” 


had been ten times as much.” 


attraction, said Power; “ wish it 
* Price will thank 
you for this when he sees you in England,” observed 
of the 


the Hudson on his way to the railroad. 


a friend to him on board steamboat while 
crossing 
* Hang Price,” replied Power; “ what I did for 


Simpson, who is worthy of it. I am fortunate in 
having it in my power to do any kindness to any 
one. All the recompense I ever expect or wish for 
doing a good-natured action, | receive in the action 
itself.” 

Another instance of a very different description 
of his generosity and benevolent feeling has just 
occurred to me, which I will also relate, as tending 
to illustrate the character ofthe man. Laecidentally 
noticed him one day in the Park, conversing with 
a poor, old, ragged, ball-starved woman, 
the the 
nearly half an hour, wondering how he could be so 
At length he placed 


in her hand, shook it kindly, bade 


I stopped 
on steps of Astor House, and waited for 
much interested in a yagrant. 
a sum of mom y 
her good-by, and crossed the street. Tle was not 
aware that Lor any one else had been observing hun. 
‘What have you been saying to that old woman,” 
* You have 
Why 


unlortunate ¢! 


asked I, as he reached the pavement. 


not been givine her money, surely 2" * not?” 
asked he, ** she 


* How 


se 


is a@ poor cature.” 


do you know that she is unfortunate 
Ah!” said Power, ** there is no mistaking that.” 
“Tut,” replied I why are you always allowing 


+ Now 


‘and Ell convinces 


these people to impose upon you in this way 
listen to ine a moment,” said he, 
you that you are wrong this tune. ‘The poor thing 
is fourscore and upwards—that’s a misfortune that 
nothing cancure. She is homeless, penniless, and 
friendless—these are three great misfortunes when 
added tooldage. Andthen she isa conntrymcoman 
of mine; and that’s a misfortune too, secing that she 
is three thousand miles from the landof Erin; and 
it does nut square with iny religious 


old 


what country she may, without a kind word. But 


notions 


to 


distress, let her be long to 


’ 


pass an woinan in 


an appeal to my sympathies on the part of an old 
Trish woman—the young ones are generally strong 
and robust, and can work for a livelihood—is irre- 
sistible. So come along, my boy, and don’t say 
about the matter.” 


another word Pursuing our 


Placide, 


the subject, I presume, passed forever from the 


walk, we encountered Halleck and 


and 
memory of Power, and it would never have been 
known to any one, had I not by mere accident, as 
I have said, noticed the circumstance I have here 
recorded, 

Altogether Mr. Power was an extraordinary man. 
No one living can fill the vacuum he has left apon 
the stage, and in all human probability it will be 


Ihis 


an ave before we * look upon his like again. 


loss has been mourned as a public calamity, not 
ouly yy the refined and intellectual, but by all 
clusses, And so Im Serious oberness it is. for he, 


whose frenius and rood humour can becuile us ol 
our sorrow, stuooth away the wrinkles from the brow 
of care, dry up the tear in the eye of misfortune, 
lierhten the heavy heart. and trradiate the face with 
suules of pleasure, is a benefactor: and even sucha 
man ‘Tyrone Power Both his prof sional and 
private life teemed with interest, and to me it is a 


inatter of astonishment that no authentic memoir off 
him has as yet appeared. ‘The materials for such aX 
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© work must be abundant, for he was a wanderer in 


many lands, and his journeyings were marked by 
vicissitudes from which a moral could be drawn for 
the amusement and instructign of others. I saw it 
stated in the public journals, a short time since, that 
Mrs. Powers intended to publish a memoir, with 
the posthumous papers, of her lamented husband, 
and I therefore hope soon to see a work that will 
do ample justice to his memory, as such a one 
cannot fail to be well received by that public whom 
he has so often delighted, and by whom he was so 


universally appreciated and esteemed. Fevix. 
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A TRUE TALE. 

BY C. W. BRYAN. 


* No searching eye ean pierce the veil 
"That o'er my secret love is thrown: 


No outwau Sigus reveal its tale 


But to my bosom known.’ 

ELLEN CLIFTON Was theonly child of her widowed 
father, whose lumense wealth placed them in the 
first circles of society. All that wealth could pro- 
cure, was lavished upon her, in giving her an 
education befitting her station, and bestowing upon 
her all the accomplishments of manner and person, 
necessary to fit her to adorn her position in society. 
But she had by nature what was better and of far 
more infinite value than all the charms which art 
can give—a pure, affectionate and guileless heart, 
and a mind of the loitiest and noblest stamp. She 
was indeed a lovely girl ‘To say that she was 
beautiful, would be butan expression of a small por- 
tion of the qualities, which combined in her, formed 
one of the most lovely and beloved of the female sex. 
Iter manner was at once winning and attractive, 
and her disposition in the highest degree amiable. 
She had lost her mother while young, but the spirit 
of piety and reverence for the Supreme Being, which 
that mother had endeavored to instil into the heart 
of her infant child, were enshrined deep in her heart, 


* wrowiligd with her uv 


rowth, and strengthening with 
her strength,” until she had passed the bounds of 
infaney and childhood, and stood forthon the theatre 
of life in all the charms and attractions of blooming 
young womanhood—the pride and solace of her 


remaining parent, and the brightest star in’ the 


firmanent of society in which she moved. And 
even at this age the kind and holy teachings of her 
departed parent, were the guiding principles of her 
heart, the memory of which in moments of affliction 


and sorrow, came to her mind like the sun breaking 


throu rhad irk llassol clouds, brin ine comlortin he r 


affliction, and stre noth to overcouie any d flicultse 3 
that placed themselves in her way, and enable her to 


look forward to the future, with hopes for the best 
Although the Clifton’s were wealthy, and moved in 
that baverle st circles, ther Was notaninaividthat mp tive 


here they resided, from the highest to 


nerohborhood w 
the towest station in lfe—froni the rey-laired sire 


and matron, to the lisping cherub of three oc four 


summers, but that knew Ellen Clifton, and with 
whom she was upon terms of as reat intimacy, as 


with any of her more wealthy asso tes, una 


throughout the whole circle of her acquaintances, 
she had few if any enemies, but niany warm and 
devote tirncnas 


She was, at the time of the first commencement 


of this story ist turned of eighteen, and altiou h 
atthe age when the «low of beauty appears brichtest 


i - 
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in the female person, the bloom upon her cheek had 
already began to fade, and the bright lustre of her 
dark blue eyes, wore not the same brilliant expres- 
sion which once had been their wont. Though her 
manner was less fascinating than formerly to the 
glance of a casual observer, yet the pensive melan- 
choly which now shrouded her features, excited 
and called forth the sympathies of many of her 
friends in her behalf, and although many wondered 
at this change in her appearance, and endeavored 
by various ways to ascertain the reason of this 
change, none ventured to question her as to the 
cause, for though free to converse upon other matters 
when this subject was broached, she at once became 
taciturn and reserved, thus locking her secret within 
the hidden recesses of her heart, and fora long time 
carefully concealing it from the prying cyes of the 
world. 


IIer father, as is often the case with men of 


spirit of ambition for worldly honor and fame, which 
mereased with every throb of his pulse, and the 
uddition of every dollar to his al eady immense 
wealth, with fearful rapidity, until his ambitious 
desires had become his ruling passion, and that to 
He had already held 


several offices of honor and trust, whieh, instead ol 


an extent almost unbounded. 


appeasing his ravenous appetite for fame, ouly 
served to inerease it with ten-fold fury. 

A short time previous to the commencement of 
our story, Mr. Clifton had set his heart, upon ob. 
tuning an office in the gift of the State Governiment, 
for the proper discharge of the duties of which, he 
well knew that he was but improperly qualified, 
and his chance of obtaining the situation would 
therefore be small, unless he could enlist in his favor 
the services of some one who had influence with 
the Government. How to obtain this office was 
the all-engrossing subject of his mind, upon this his 
thoughts were constantly bent, through the day—in 
many of his sleeping hours, and this same subject 
haunted his dreams with visions of untold popularity 
and honor, which would be his, could the desired 
wish of his heart but be gratified. After some 
length of tine he hit upon an expedient by which 
he hoped to attain the desired object. "The person 
whose assistance he most needed, was a tian who 
possessed great influence with the State Govern- 
ment, and who was of rather less than middling 
circumstances in life, who looked to an only son tor 
support, and Mr. Clifton hoped by bringing this sen 
into the society of lus daughter, to create an inti- 
macy between them, and thinking that he could 
| 


have no possibli oly cuuon to the hand of lis daughter 


he thouvht to form a matrinomal alliance between 
the two famnies, which once recomiplishe d. he felt 
little doubt of realizing the long sought treasure 


Mr. Clifton availed himselfot the first opportunity 


which W“ = presented, to mitre ice Charles Lhe Litry 
the son ot ! Ito h danuyvhter Ellen na 
nvited i i, tos a tis l ‘ ners wilh hi 
self ind dauelit It “ ess to tinal thre 
invilation Was eye houch ae Last 
woul rive been! ich vette !) ( ( a ive 
received tro Keilen one half of the prolust mia 
ardent welcome, wlich was lavis ed upon 

her father, whenever his visits were we, \! 
t toh berm ! toware j ‘ ‘ 

especttul, yet tl e Was a so ti ! roe 4 
towards hi that torba the « vation of anit 
tinacy between 1 ein deste the U tracted ef} rts 
of her father to bring such an mitin icy intocxistence 


Ellen had too long studied the nature of hee < 





father, not to be aware of his passions, and auibi- 
tious desires, und she was not slow in suspecting 
his designs, the thought of which pained her deeply, 
for she knew too well that should he command her 
to accept the hand of Charles Ilastings that there 
would be no alternative but to comply. She knew 
too that should such be the ease, she would be 
compelled to the commission of an act, at the very 
thouvht of which her seul revolted—that of giving 
away her hand when she had ne heart to aecom- 
pany it, and causing her lips to speak vows of love 
and fidelity, while her heart would proelaimn them 
false. 


toa cold and unafiectionate heart. 


This state of things could not be attributed 
Ah, no! for 
she had loved, ardently and «dk votedly, loved one, 
who was cut off from the stage of action, while yet 
in the bloom of life, hy the ruthless hand of Death, 
which as it latd hini low by his icy grasp seve red 
the fondest ties of affection and love thatever bound 
two youthful hearts together. “The silent grave had 
for some time contained the object of her love, and 
when his last remains were lowered to their final 
resting place, she laid down, in that grave, the 
purest affection of her young heart, forever. He 
closed his eyes for the Jast time upon earth on the 
identical morning that had been appointed for their 
bridal dav, and bis last breath was poured upon 
the chee k of the weeping Ellen, as le reclined his 
head in her fond embrace while she reiterated her 
olt repeated vows that to hin and to him alone 
could the affections of her heart ever be given, and 
gave him repeated assurance that the remainder of 


her fife should be spent im endeavoring to prepare 


herself to mect hin m= brighter worlds, where 


affliction und sorrow, would no more weigh down 


their spirits, and where the ey hand of death could 
no more cast a blight upon their youthful hearts. 


Thus far she had rewimaimed faithtul to her vows, 


and it bad al ty been remarked by several of het 
Intimate wcquamtances, who had wat hed the 
fading of the bloom Upon ter check, and the conu- 
tinual depression of her spirits, Ghat hed day of pro. 
bution on earth was fast drawing to its close \ 
fow months alter th introduction of ¢ trl 


llustines into thew fanuly, Mir. Cliftou entered the 


sitting-room, Where lie found Iilen gazing out of 
a window which on ed into a pleasant garden, 
apparently lost ino abstra ted thought, and it wa 
not until alter some foment that he ventured to 
rouse her frou: ber reverie, 

* Ellen,” said he at le neth, * J have something 
to say to you pon a su ‘ tthat has long bain wilh 
Weight upon iny inind, and of whi h T have long 


watted for a favorable Oppo tunity tom ike mention 
to vou. You inust be aware of tl fact that Charles 


i stings love you, and the Coldness and torniaiuty 


of manner with which you laive seen ht to treat 


hin, is alone the reasom why hit passion ti not 
lone ne ecn ( ‘ nad this dea il lins 
| 
ech a source ot ich im to ‘ mo ich l 
i vi ii ito b 1 Cy sent yo yr Ubu, ud 
‘ ty orthy ol the hand ob duucht 
Vhisnk ei ise je to the merits of Charl 
Hastings replied i tremul \ : r no om 
r¢ oye ey i@ pleasu ‘ pus ' “ bilite 
| 
i ce th Cat t ‘ al fihiak ani 
‘ j , , ial ’ { ol the 
devoted love surest af t is of Sou nT) 
tl e worth ( 1 i i HO. 
} , t ‘7 ‘ | ! = re i lone { 
i i 
| 
Lint I may l ect et i tteutions, that 
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in giving my hand to hin, I should give it without 

a heart to accompany it, and the consequences of 

such a union, would in all probability prove fatal 

to the happiness of both of us. He is noble-spirited, 
amiable and intelligent, with a heart formed of the 
tenderest sensibilitics, and most devoted affections, 
and although he might for awhile be happy with 
me, the knowledge that I loved him not, of which 
fact he could not long be ignorant, would certainly 
make him miserable, and inall probability cause him 
to turn from me and the socicty of his home, to find 
happiness in the pleasures and alluremeuts of the 
world, which would probably result in his utter 
ruination.” 

“It pains me, Ellen, to find you still harboring 
in your breast, mistaken sentiments, which you call 
love, for one who is now numbered with the dead, 
and that you will suffer this foolish whim, to prevent 
you from making yourself and your only rewwaining 
pareat happy through life.” 

I loved 


Edward Warren with a love as pure and deep as 


* Say not so, Father, it is no whim 


ever gushed from the heart ofa huinan being. Our 


vows were plighted again and ugain belore our 
Maker, that our attachinent for each other was the 
offspring of a deep and settled love, and that death 
and death alone should separate us. We have been 
thus separated, and when that hour of separation 
came, L yave bing my most soleuim promise, while 
leaning over his dying pillow, that I would be 


faithful to hin through life, and patiently await the 


coming of the nimster of Death winch should 
suminon jy spirit to mect his in Heaven. And 
you wrong ine— erievously wrong me in thinking 


that IT would retuse to do anything consistent with 
ny ieelinus, to make you happy , but in this matter, 
I cannot take the step you wish me to, for my heart 
Ask ol 
thing else, and whatever it may be, | will perforin 


But oli! 


rebels at the very thought of it. me any- 


it cheerfully— gladly. dear father, could 
you have been present at Edward's dying bed, and 
seen him, so young, so lovely, and so full of promise 
and bright anticipations, called to part forever from 


could you 


all he loved on earth, and have heard 
him, when with his dying breath he told me that 
the most painful and heartfelt of all was to sever 
the sacred ties which had bound us together alinost 
from our infaney, and that too just as we were to 
become more closcly allied by means of the holy 
rites of matrimony—if you could but have seen and 


rriel 


heard these dying muniestations of ou bits 


part, you would forgive me for making the vows | 
did, and you most assuredly could never have asked 
me to break them when once made.” 

“ [I have heard you through Ellen, an am con- 
vineced that persuasion is useless.” 

* Oh! father, do not command me, I pray you,” 
said Ellen, sinking at his fect, and sobbing aloud, 
to which he sternly replied— 

“ Rise and hear what Lhavetosay. My honor, 
fame and happiness are at stake. By marrying 
Charles Hastings the object for which L have long 
striven will without doubt be attained, and I cannot 
suffer this fantasy of yours, which will in the end 
amount to mere nothing—to stand ia tiny way and 
prevent my promotion to fame and happiness. 
When once married, you will find in Chark s Hastings 
all the qualifications which you so much admired 


in Edward Warren, and soon forget the floating 


ideas of him, which you are so strongly endeavoring 





to convince yourself are the true sentiinents of your 


‘heart; and you will yet live to thank me for the 
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steps which I think it my duty to take in this mat. 
ter. You must receive the visits of Charles Has- 
tings, more cordially than you have done, and when 
his hand is offered—as 1 have full assurance that 
it will be, as soon as he can discover the shadow of 
a return of the love which he possesses for you— 
you must accept it. His father is as anxious for 
the consummation of a union between our families 
as myself, and as he is in rather huinble circum. 
stances, such a union with a family of the wealth 
we possess, will insure to him a comfortable and 
happy home for the remainder of his days, Think 
of this Ellen, marrying 


Charles, you will not only make him and his father 


and remember that in 


happy but your own father also, who loves you 
deeply and devotedly.” 
Here the conversation ended, and Mr. Clifton 


left the room. As the door closed after him, Ellen 


burst inte tears, and for a long time wept bitterly. 
Her fute was sealed, for she knew her father too 


weil to even think that he would relinguish a plan 


upon which he had doated so much as he had on 


this, until his object was gained, let come what 


would. He had commanded, and she must obey. 


Oh, how she longed for some sympathizing heart 


to whom she could confide her troubles, and of 
whom she could seek counsel in this trying emer- 


gency. A tear still ghstened in her eve, as she 


sighed at the thought of her sainted mother, into 


whose willing ear she lad been wont to pour her 
childhood’s troubles and pt rple xities, but the bnuht 


eve of that mother, which had often beamed in love 


upon her, was duuned and sightless, the ear which 


was ever open to her was closed forever, the lps 


which had warned and counselled her, were sealed 


by the icy hand of de th, and the bosom upon which 


leaned in affliction, laid low within 


she had so often 
the silent tomb. 


* * * * - * * 

The bridal duy was appointed upon which Ellen 
Clifton was to become the bride of Charles Hastings. 
On the evening of the day preceeding the wedd 


she bade her betrothed “ good my! 





us he left 





futher’s house, and a few moments alter, with her 


hat in her hand, she stole notseless!y through thi 


garden, and passed out at a small gat 


opened into a large field, through which 
path in the direction of the village grave-yard. 
Since her father had commanded her to 


hand of Charles Hastings, she had endeavored, as 


fur as possible to overcome the feclings of her heart 


towards her first betrothed, and to make herself 


believe that she could be happy as the wife of 


Charles. Her manner became more che rful, and 


she almost flattered herself that she might in time, 


banish from her mind to a great extent, her senti- 


ments towards her youthful! lover. But no; such 


wus not the case. “These feelings of her youth 


were too de eply 


impressed upon her heart to 


be easily effaced, and now, that the last evening 
had arrived on which she was to be free, the affec. 
tions and love of other days came rushing upon her 
memory with a force at once impressive and _ irre- 


sistible. She longed to visit the grave of Edward 


once more alone, before her hand was given to 


another, and it was for this purpose that she had 


thus left the house priv itely. ‘The moon was riding 


high in the heavens, and his silvery rays wer 
mirrored back irom the surface of a small and 
placid stream, along the banks of which lay the 


path which she was following. A few minutes 


walk brought her to the grave-yard, and after hesi- 


OR 


tating a moment, she passed the stele and knelt at Y 


Edward's crave. A silence, deep, solemn and pro- 
found, reigned throughout the place, befitting the 
home of the dead. Not a sound broke upon the 
ear of the lovely girl, as she continued kneeling, 
and the gentle zephyrs that passed lightly over the 
flowers that drooped their heads as if in reverence to 
the memory of those over whose remains they had 
been planted, pressed her moistened cheek, and 
seemed but the breath of some lovely being from 
the spirit-land, whispering consolation to her troub- 


led soul. 


her kneeling position, and plucking a flower that 


After some length of time, she arose from 


lad been planted by her own hands, she turned 
from the grave with a faltering step. But the mois- 
ture of her eye was dried, and her step became 
more firm, as the following lines from the pen of 
the sweetest poetess that ever lived presented 
themselves to her memory, and which she repeated 
as she passed out from among the lone resting- 
place of mankind : 

tut Tshalle 


ome to thee—our soul's deep dream's, 


Our young affection’s have not gushed tn vain: 
Soon in one tide shall blend the severed streams, 
The worn heart break its bonds—and denth and pain, 
Be with the past.”’ 
Not till now had she felt the full reality of 


her situation; but there was no ray of hope to light 
her path, as she knew that should she refuse to uct 
the part consigned to her, she must inherit the 
On 


lasting displeasure of her father. her return 


to the house, she stepped at a beautiful grass 


plat on the bank of the stream which was sur- 


rounded by seve 


bent their heads almost to the earth, as if in humil. 


il large weeping willows, that 


iation, and through the leaves of which the light 
Here 


seated herself, in a place more fitting than any 


winds played cently us they passed, she 


other which could be chosen for her to meditate 


upon her situation. All nature looked lovely, but 


it had no charms for her even in this most beautiful 


spot where she h id often wandered to admire the 
works of Nature and adore their Creator from the 
fulness o in overtiow ng and erateful heart. But 


her thoughts were of him with whom she had often 
} 


enjoyed the beauty of this same scene—of his dying 
hour and ofthe in tice she was doing to his memory 
in giving her hand to another. ‘The hours passed 
away, but she heeded them not until the Moon had 
gained the highest point in the deep blue vault of 


Ileaven, and the midutght hour drew near, when a 
hand was laid gently upon her shoulder, and in 
looking up she 


thus to meditate alone upon the eve of your bridal 


beheld her father looking upon her. 


meet dear Ellen that you should wander 


dav, but the hour grows late,and I had become 
anxious on your account; come take my arm and 
we w ill return " 
x a * * * * * 
Great preparations had been made fora splendid 


wedding and a large company had assembled to 


witness the important ceremony as Ellen Clifton 
became the 


bride of Charles Hastings. Pale as 


the snow-white dress which covered her slender 


form, was the gentle Ellen, as she spake those 
vows to which her lips alone could give utterance— 
but they were spoken and she was the wife of one 
whom she did not love. 
One year had passed, during which the health 
ol the alre addy delu ate eile n, was rapidly declining 
until now she was compelled to keep her bed con- 
stantly, an lat times her reason had forsaken its 


throne, and it was during these temporary fits of | 
: S 
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© insanity that her husband became acquainted with 


the true cause of her illness, and when from her 
ravings he learnt the true state of the case, and felt 
himself to be unloved he blamed her not, but formed 


He had 


surmised this to be her situation before their mar- 


within his own heart pity for the sufferer. 


riage, but as he had no real grounds for his surmi- 
ses, he banished them from his mind as the offspring 
of a jealous fancy. 

For some length of time she was confined to her 
bed, during which her husband was constantly by 
her side, and as she daily witnessed the faithfulness 
and devotedness which he evinced in attending 
upon her, she reproached herself for not having 
loved him better, and it was then that she opened 
to him her heart as she had never done before, and 
explained to him her real situation at the time of 
their marriage, informing him that she obeyed the 
commands of her father when told by him that she 
must accept his hand, because she knew no other 
alternative. Day, by day her strength failed and 
still her husband remained at his post anxious to 
administer to her wants, and alleviate her sufferings. 
In afew days after her confession to him = she died 
in giving birth to a daughter, not however until 
she had enjoined upon the father of her child, to be 
as faithful in bringing her up as he had been in 
watching by her own sick bed, and never to com- 
pell her to sacatrice her heart's best affections upon 
the altar of his ambition, or political advancement. 

Mr. Clifton had obtained the office which he so 
long had coveted, from attending to the duties of 
which he was called home to attend to the funeral 
of his daughter. Her last breath was spent before 


he arrived, but when he looked upon the calm, 
pale features of his only child, and listened to the 
dying injunction which she had left in regard to 
her own infant the trath for the first time flashed 
across his mind, that he was the cause of her death 
and he felt that dearly bought indeed, were tl 
The Angelof Death had 


performed its ministrations so gently that it left 


ic 
honors he had obtained. 
her as calm as if only asleep, and as he looked upon 
her pale cold features, and heard of the resignation 
which she had evinced in yeilding herself to the 
hands of death, in the morning of her life, a feeling 
of remorse planted a dagger in his breast that 


never could be withdrawn. 


She is no more! One short sad year 
She passed in sile t grief 
Her gentle heart dissolved A tear 
Burst from its fountain pure and elear 
Her spirit found reliet.”’ 
* * * - * * * 


Several years had « lapsed since the deathof Ellen, 
and the gray hairs and furrowed brow of her father, 
gave evidence that he too must soon follow to that 
“ bourne from whence no traveler can ever return.” 
He sat by a bright glowing fire in his parlor, on the 
evening of a cold and stormy wintry day, witha 
child of eight or ten suinmers standing by his knee, 


into whose face, he ever and anon, directed his 


gaze with intense interest. A rap was heard at 
the door, and a moment after, the servant announced 
that a man clothed in rags and evidently intoxicated 
wished to see Mr. Clifton. After a moment's hesi- 
tation, he ordered him to be admitted, and as he 
entered, he arose to meet him, but casting his eyes 
in the direction of the door, he started back, as he 
beheld the once noble and manly form of Charles 


Hastings the husband of his only daughter, and 


the father of the child he then held by the hand. 


“T crave your indulgence but for one moment ; 


RKGhey 
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said Ilastings stepping into the room and closing 
the door, “ but my hour of life is nearly run, and 
I must speak to you, although vou have long since 
That I am a 
degraded and wretched outcast, I freely acknowl. 


forbidden me to enter vour house. 


edge, but I wish you to listen to what I have to 
say, which will explain the reason of my becoming 
so, without any advantage to yourself. I have just 
father, where I 
was called a few hours since, although like yourself, 


came from the death-bed of my 


he had sometime since forbidden me to enter his 
house, on account of my vicious and debauched 
habits ; he told me with his dying breath, that my 
marriage with your daughter was the result of a 
plan formed by him in connection with yourself 
by which he hoped to possess himself of competence 
sufficient to support himself through life, and you 
expected to obtain his influence in securing a paltry 
office which you had long coveted, and which your 
ambitious desires would not rest short of obtaining. 
You have both gained the objects for which your 
plan was formed, and by the successful operation 
of which, you have, cach of you murdered your 


only remaining offspring. I was made to believe 
that Ellen 


upon her death-bed she free ly told me all, and the 


loved me, and we were married, but 


knowledge that I was not loved by her whom I 
had almost idolized nearly drove me mad, and since 
her death I have passed from an honorable and 
high station in socicty toa miserable and wretched 
debauchee, and I now come to r quest of you that 
my daughter may be placed in the hands of some 


other one than him, who by his ambitious desires 


has blasted the hopes and affections of one of the 
most worthy and excellent beings of God’s creation, 


and that one, allied to him by the nearest and 


dearest ties of nature, and caused the ruination. 


and external damnation of him who now addresses 


you. ‘These are plain words, but they are never- 


theless true; and itis my last reqnest, that my 


daughter may have a better protector than such a 
man as yourself.” As he ceased speaking he sank 


floor senseléss, with cold and faticue 


upon the 
Mr. Clifton raised him up, and conveyed him toa 
bed, and medical aid was called immediately, which 
however, was of no avail, for the wretched man 
closed his eyes forever before the light of another 


His last 1 
granted, for Mr. Clifton, stung to the heart, at the 


day dawned upon him. quest Was soon 
knowledge of the misery he had wrought, was soon 
sleeping by the side of his daughter, himself a 
SACRIFICE, With his children to his ambitious desires, 
of honor and fame, so prevalent at present among 
thousands of our fellow-citizens. 

The orphan Ellen inherited the estate of her 
grand-father, from whose dying lips she learned 


the narrative above detailed. She is now a wife 


and mother, and one of whom a nation might feel 
proud, and in relating the above mentions d incidents 
to the writer of this, she expressed her wish that 
they might be made public, that “ others might take 
heed thereby, and mend their ways. 


HIudson, March, 1846. 
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” 


SHERIDAN once fell into a coal cellar, on his way 


home, after supping at Drury Lane; and the abuse 
of the vender for not keeping a hight at the cellar 
door, was warmly retorted by the “What?” 
cried Sheridan, who was not hurt, do you think I 
want to pocket your coals?” ‘ No,” retorted the 


wench, “ but your nose 1 


fire.” 


From the Knickerbocker. 


FREAKS OF AMBITION. 

“ AMBITION isa windy thing: a vain, solicitous, and fearful 
thing ; a secret poison, the father ofenvy, and mother of hypo- 
crisv; the moth of holiness, and cancer of madness : crucifying 
and disgusting all that it takes hold of.’ 

Burton's Anatomy or MELANCHOLY. 

Tur innate desire of celebrity, which has a 
lodging in every human breast, often displays itself 
in most ludicrous forms. Its secret spring, selfish- 
ness, is the same in all; but the dispositions, edu- 
cation, or circumstances, of its possessors, are so 
various, that it is not strange that its exhibitions 
are not always of the gravest character. 

Many years ago, there lived a man, an uncle of 
some friend of mine, who wasa marvel in his way, 
and in the latter part of his life, excited the aston- 
man of 
obesity, a mountain of flesh: indeed, if my friend 


ishment of everybody. Tle was then a 
was to believed, such rotundity of body was never 
before to be seen. 

In his younger days, he was exceedingly ambi- 
tious, and was determined to excel in something. 
He was not a schol ir, howe ver; he de spised books, 
and a sedentary life had no attractions for ambition 
like his. Feats of strength or dexterity were his 
delight ; and in these, no one among his acquaint- 
ances could equal him. But the d iys of his youth 
having passed, the cares and thoughtfulness of 
Ilis 


activity gradually gave place to sedateness and se- 


manhood produced a change in his habits. 


dateness brought with it corpulency, whose advent 
he at first beheld with horror ; but when he found 
his remedies, such as starvation, exercise, etc., to be 
of no avail in getting rid of it, he became recon. 
ciled to it. Having thus lost, without the prospect 
of ever regaining, his superiority, he endeavored to 
find some other employment, wherein he might excel. 
Although his repugnance to a sedentary life was 
rrossness, 


in a measure overcome by his 


to books remained ; consequently study did not 
his consideration. He had no ae. 


but little 


COTE under 


quaintanes with the arts, and rere nuity, 


wasted no time in atte 


so he 


pung profici ney in 


mechanical purstuts. Ile once supposed he might 


, 

NiaKe SOIC hoi “us a singer, as he had the 
mila _ { ha anal 2 

semblance of a bass y ( and he did, for a time, 
1 . > } 

make an uproarious noise. But there was one un- 


conquerabl obstacle to his progress in this new 


employ ment. Ile was unable to discrimate sounds. 
It was not, however, until he had nearly stunned 
his whole household, and excited the dunghill fowls, 
and occupants of the neighboring styes, to r spond 


to his guttural noises, that he could be 


persuaded 
there was no ** music in his soul !” 
of the 


astounded. ‘The idea of being dé 


When at length 


convinced fact, the poor man was greatly 


prive d of the last 
resource of celebrity, so operated 
for nearly a year, he was 


upon fis Spirits,th it 
| 


Ina state of despondency 

But notwith taunding the depres onofthe spiritual 
man, the physical continued to expand: and a year's 
inaction was tending rapidly to make him what he 
had so long desired to be, in another sh ipe, name ly, 


agreat man. But as fate, or the stars, would have 
vas doomed again to suffes disappointn 
and that too by his own interference Accident 
threw into his way an accountof tl 
unctuous personge, Daniel L mort Ile had no 
sooner ber ane cqunaimted wit t] ‘ ‘* ont 
and circumfet nee” « 1 t ni acs- 
ponas cy wave yw \ i I I l \ . Oo *f 
nore Cx 


1 by: , nerf , ht 


biped, ry nea 7 = © liv. Can ¢ 
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* great celebrity, cannot another mortal biped, with 





the same quantity and quality of flesh, obtain equal 
eclebrity ?” which he revolved in his mind, was, to 
say the least, plausible. Finding that he was 
rapidly attaining to the dimensions of his * illus. 
trious predecessor,” he became so exceedingly elated, 
that he formed the presumptuous resolution that he 
would not only equal, but sarpass him. But alas, 
* Man's feeble race what ills await! 

When his mind had become fairly engaged in 
this ambitious project, and he was exerting all his 
powers for its accomplishment, from some cause, to 
him unaccountable. his increase in bulk was sud- 
denly arrested ! ‘This was too much for his philoso- 
phy to endure. He shows d much anxiety, for his 


frequent disappointinents had rendc red him irritable 


and nervous; and soon began to exhibit signs of 


returning to his former leanness. ‘This destruction 
of his hopes was the severest blow he had ever re- 
ceived ; and he again relapsed into a despondency, 
which continued for the remainder of his days. 
My friend remarked, it was exceedingly queer, 
that this man should be so ambitious to be fat, when 
he could have been so without troubling himself at 
all about it. 


my opinion, had I not considered that he was an 


And such, indeed, would have been 


ambitious man. 

I will mention one other instance, where ambition 
for celebrity exhibited itself in a manner not less 
than the 


serious 


ridiculous, though perhaps mor 
preceding. I had a friend who was possessed of 
good talents, and of a kind and gentle disposition, 
when his vanity did not meet with something to 
He was educated a physician, and as 


W here he lacked 


The corners of 


disturb it. 
such, sustained a good reputation. 

knowledge, he substituted gravity. 
his mouth were professionally drawn down, and 
his physiogotny was always in a situation to sym- 


pathize with affliction. By lending a willing car 


to all applications and complaint by various littl 


kindnesses to his patients; by an occasional good 
anecdote ! by his general urbanity, and which was 


worth all the rest, by the performance of three or 
} 


four “* remarkable cures,” so called, he acquired an 


enviable reputation. It is unnecessary to say, that 


his vanity was flattered at this; but he was not 


content. In an evil hour, he imagined that a repu- 


tation confined to a few miles of country, was littl 


1 l 


better than none at all; and that, although tho 


who now knew him, might continue to bear his 
name in remembrance to posterity, yet he would 
still leave the world “ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.” ‘To insure the climax of happiness, he 
must devise some project by which he could obtain 
What 


a question of de¢ » 


eclebrity coextensive with civilization itself. 
should this project be ? It was 


solicitude. His sleepless nights, his frequent fast- 


ings, and intense re flection, in the elaboration of 
his design, I shall not presume to estimate. At 
length, it was resolved upon. He found out thi 
ladder by which he was to clinb to inmortality 


Let not the 


“ 


reader sturt in amazement, or hint of 


mountains and mice,” when it shall be revealed. 


I shall never forget the day he confided to me th 


important secret. Handing me a small package, 


‘““ Here it is! I 
elixir of life! My name 


he said, trembling with emotion, 


have at last obtained the 






is immortalized,and undying fame is mine—Mine ! 
I opened the package. It contained a small plual, 
\*% to which was affixed this euphonious label: The 


Compound Extract of Life and Everlasting 


f Elixir of Immortality. 


Raw 


Upon examining the paper accompanying it, I 
found a long enumeration of the diseases for which 
this immortal extract was an effectual remedy. 
There were also several paragraphs, wherein was 
detailed the history of the medicine, which was 
affirmed to be the result of exertions surpassing 
belief, and of experiments never before attempted. 
The many miraculous cures it could effect, and the 
many it had effected, were sct forth in a convincing 
light ; and the medical vocabulary mentioned no 
diseases, which it would not speedily eradicate. 
Appended to this were several letters, coroborating 
its wonderful virtues, and instancing several ex. 
amples in proof. 

** But, Doctor,” I exclaimed, “ you do not expect 
to ride to immortality upon such a hobby as this!” 

His vanity was touched ; and he replied, tartly : 

* Such a hobby! Do you call my * Extract of 
Life,’ a hobby? my ‘ Everlasting Elixir of Immor- 
$ Hobby,” indeed !” 


L had hardly supposed him serious before ; but 


t lity "a hobby 


this answer satisfied me. 

‘* But you are not going to take this course to 
acquire celebrity! See ; you say ‘ the unparalled 
reputation’ your medicine has acquired, ‘ the fre- 
that have been made,’ * the 


quent counterfeits 


innunicrable diseases it has cured,’ when the fact 
is, that not one particle of it has been used since 
its invention! I am sure you cannot stoop to such 


Were 


quack, with more poverty than honesty, and idle- 


dishonorable means for a reputation. 


Sore 


ness than either, to adopt such a course, it would 
not be surprising; but you, you, who have already 
a good reputation, a good property, a good practice, 
and a good heart, cannot be wuilty of it!” 

* Sir,” said he, laying his hand upon my arm, 


and assuming a solemn air, “ hear me lame, of 
every description, acquired in the few short and 


fleeting years allotted to man, is but transitory ; 
apt to be dee ive d by 


of the 


time, to sink into oblivion: 
but the fame illustrious discove rer of a medi. 
cine, by which the whole human race is benefitted, 
will not diminished; buf#on the contrary, will be 
ind rendered immortal.” 


“ Well,” I re 


plied, ** 
which I ( 


strenathencd 
there is one obstacle to your 
The 


Il see through your flimsy imposition, and 


suceess, loubt not will prove 


futal. 
publ : 
th cons 


forthw en you to infamy.” 


* T deny that it is an imposition; but even if it 
were so, Lhave satisfied mysclf that from the publie 
I have nothing to fear. 


to belu 


‘The public can be made 
ve anything, and much easier than an indi- 
suffers from 


vidual. If an individual a medicine, 


he diseards it for ever: but if it benefits the publie 


in one instance out of ten, its safe. 


reputation 1s 
As to dishon sty im transactions with the public, 
there is no such thing, if the law is kept inviolate. 
If your exertions are viewed favorably, where is the 


) 
sc" 


about to take, and am determined the public shall 


' . 
dishonesty no objection to the 


course I am 


give me what I desire, and that is, fam 

It was uscless to argue with him farther. I] saw 
that his il was bound up in his ent rprise, 
and thoueht his surest cure w is disappointinent 
But l w for a whil taken. He had taken 
effectual measures to gain for his medicine an ex- 
tensiveint iuction,; the newspape the bar-rooms, 
Cou it i*’ re ‘ { Tie ey y , ct where 
such t rs were admitted, were tilled with his 
idvertisements Agents wer ppointed in every 
part of the country, and men were ¢ p rved to 
( wate th croign ct cy of his panacca 
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The consequence was, that no “ philanthropist” ¥ 


had a more extensive reputation than he for a time 
possessed ; and no medicine was more generally 
used, than the ‘* Compound Extract of Life.” But 
the Doctor had hardly begun to enjoy the sweets of 
his renown, when swarms of medicine-makers arose, 
and, like the locusts of Keypt, covered the land, 
eclipsing entirely his fame, and annihilating for ever 


his * Kyerlasting Elixir of Immortality !’’ 





wi kS C ih wh ih AI SX. 
DESPERATION, 

Tur following is a passage from the laughable 
tale of ** Desperation,” one of the rich articles which 
are embraced in the “ literary remains of the late 
Willis Gaylord Clark.” 


premise that the writer is a Philadelphia student, 


It is only necessary to 


who after a stolen fortnight, amid the gayeties of a 
Washington “ season,” finds himself (through the 
remissness of a chum) at Baltimore on his way home 
without a penny in his pocket. He steps at a 
fashionable hotel nevertheless, where after tarrying 
a day or two, he finally, at the heel of a grand 
dinner, omnis solus inhis private apartment, flanked 
with abundant Campagne and Burgundy, resolves 
to disclose all to the landlord. Summoning a 
servant he says: 

** Ask the landlord to step up to my room and 
bring his bill.” 

** }le clattered down stairs, giggling, and shortly 
thereafter his master appeared. He entered witha 
generous smile, that made me hope for ** the best 
his house afforded,” and that just then was credit. 
leh uided 
grace ol polite expectancy 


llow 


But my dear sir the most disagreeable 


* How much do Lowe you !” said I. 
me the bill with all the 
* Let me see—seventeen dollars. very 
reasonable 
part of this matter is now to be disclosed. — [ grieys 
to inform you that at present, [ am out of money 
but L know by your philanthropic looks that you 
will be satistied when I tell you that ¢f / had it, I 
would give it to you with unqualified pleasure 
But you see my not having the change by me is 
the reason I can’t do it ; and I am sure you will 
let the matter stand, and say no more about it. l 
ain a stranger to you that’s a fact: but in the place 


where I came from, all my acquaimtances know 


me as easy as can be.’ 


The landlord turned all colors. “* Wheredo you 


live anyhow ?” 
* In Washing —— I should say Philadelphia.” 
His eve flashed with angry disappomtment. I 
see how itis Mister: my opinion is that you are a 


I 
black -l f. 


You begin with Washington and then drop it for 


You don't know where your home is. 


Philadelphia. You must pay your bill.”’ 


* But I can’t.” 


“Then Tl take your cloth 3; If I don't, blow 


me tight! 


* Scoundrel!” said I rising bolt upright, * do it 


, , 
if you dare! doit 


"The re 


te ly seized my hat and Iny Only nexpr ssibles, and 


ind leave the rest to me!” 


were no more words Ile arose deliber- 


walked down stairs. 


Phy icians say that two excitements can’t exist 


at the same time in one system 


external circum. 


stances drove away, almost unimediately the con. 


drummed on the pane 


fusion Ol my brain 
= 1 4 by 
I arose and looked out of the window Phy 
Snow was ccscendine is l 
$ 


What was I todo’? An unh ippy 


ims culottes, im 





. 








ou 


lor 











2 


y* what did you do with it 


a strange city ; no money, and slightly inebriated. 
A thought struck me. 

I had a large, full cloak, which with all my other 
apurtenances, Save those he took, the landlord had 
spared. I dressed immediately ; drew on my boots 
over ny fair drawers, not unlike small clothes ; put 
on my cravat, vest and coat; laid a traveling cap 
from my trunk jauntily over my forehead, and 
flinging my fine long mantle gracygplly about me, 
made my way through the hall into the street. 

Attracted by shining lamps in the portico of a 
new hotel, a few squares from my first lodgings, | 
entered, recorded some name on the book and be. 
Every thing was fresh and neat ; 
I kept 


myself closely cloaked; and puffed a cigar, and 


spoke a bi d. 


every servant attentive ; all augured well. 


retired to bed to mature my plot. 
* * . * 7 * om 
“Waiter just brush my clothes well my fine 
fellow,” said I, in the morning, as he entered my 
* Mind ny 


thing from the pockets; there is money in both.” 


room. pantaloons ; don’t spill any- 


*T don't see no pantaloons.” 


“The devil you don’t! Where are they ?” 
“Can't tell Pm sure: I don't know, so ’elp me 
God.” 


* Go down and tell your master to come up here 
immediately.” The publican was with me in a 
noment. 

I had arisen and worked my face before the glass 


into a fiendish look of passion.—** Landlord !” ex- 


claimed I, witha fierce gesture, “I have been 
robbed in your house—robbed, sir robbed! Mye 
pantaloons, and a purse containing three fifty dol. 


lar notes, are This is a pretty hotel! Is 


one. 
this the way you fulfil the injunctions of scripture? 
[am astranger, and | find myself taken in with a 
vengceanee. 1 will expose youat once if Ll am not 
r COLLLPM 1s a 

“Pray keep your temper,” said the agitated 


*] have just opened this house, and it is 


public ill, 
getting a good run; would you ruin its reputation 
’> IT will find 


has robbed you, and I will send for a tailor to 


for an uccident out the villain who 


micasure you for your missing garment. Your 
monev shall be refunded. Do you not see that 


099 
your anger is useless 


- My ck 


kinice 


ir sir,’ I replied, [thank you for your 
I did not mean to reproach you. If 
those trowsers can be done to day I shall be salis- 
You 


may keep the others if you find them, and in ex- 


fied ; for time is more precious than money. 


change for the one hundredand fifty dollars which 
you give me, there contents are yours.” 

The next evening with new imexpressibles, and 
one hundred and forty dollars in my purse, I called 
on my guardian in Philadelphia for sixty dollars, 
He wave 


that I shall not soon forget. 


it with a leeture on collegiate desertion, 
I enclosed the money 


back tomv honorable landlord, by the first post, 


settled my other bill at old Crusty’s the first publi- 


can, and got my trunk by mal. 
0 ¢ Ot 
Pappy's Us or Ciocol aTe.—'The Irish porter 
ofa London grocer, was brought up by lis master 


before a magistrate, on a charge of stealing choc- 


olate. — | porn being asked to whom he sold it, the 


ride of Patrick was¢reatly wounded. “ ‘Towhom 
id I sell it?” says Pat; ** why, does he think I 


‘Then sir,” said the 


* Do with it. 


took it to sel/ magistrate 


“ j Since 


you must know,” said he ** we made tay of it.” 


~ 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


CARRIER SCENE—A FACT. 
Goop morning, Mrs. Clutchem ; I called for my 
pay you owe me a bit now ; you've had the paper 
two weeks. 

Lady—Yes, well, my man says he don’t want 
the papers ; so I’ve hunted ’em all but five up—lre 
they are—when you come along agin, I'll try and 
find the tothers for ye. 

Carrier—'Vhe papers are of no use to me now— 
I want the mon y for them. 

Lady—No use to ye! and what use do you think 
they are to me—so you want me to pay for 


get out of 


your 
dirty papers—and they no use to ye: 
the house this minit, or I'll broom-stick ye ; ye 


dirty scamp—you—pay for nuthing—hey 7— 


A GENTLEMAN and lady mecting in a narrow 
passage, he politely inquired the nameof the passage 
Then 
said he, “ Tam like Baluam, stopped by an ange hg 
“ And I,” 


stopped by an ass.” 


they werein. She answered “ Balaam’s.” 


replied the lady, “ am like the angel, 


Kate.” ‘Why not, 
Do I not love you better than anything 
** My goodness gracious! I should think so! 


om \' hy so Kate!’ 


Scene closes— 


6s Kiss me “6 No sir-ee.”” 
Kate. 
else 
What a fool you are John.” 
“Why, No sir-er, 


John in an enviable position. 


means yes.” 


x~—A6O=No 


*“ Wien it freezes and blows, take care of your 
nose, that it doesnt get froze, and wrap up yout 
toes, in warm woolen hose.” ‘The above, we sup- 


pose, was written in prose, by some one who knows, 


the effect of cold snows. 


Imronrant Apvicr.—A gentleman who las oc- 


casion to walk with two ladies and one umbrella 


’ 


should always go in the middle—that secures a dry 


coat to himself and is showing no partiality tocither 
of the ladies. 
a) ¢ OSS 
A younG Physician asking permission of a lady 


to kiss her, shi replied, ‘no sir, I never lke to 


have a doctor's bill thrust into my face.” 
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Avuaral Depository, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1246 
NOTICI 
We have commenced t last half of on 
with a considerable larger edition, tl of f 
the year, and as we have a number of extra 
from the 14th number, we would respectt 
subseribers, ana t e ot ourte whi ‘ ret t 
in get g up clubs fort to use a 
subseribers from that ‘ ' ¢ el 
Any of our friends who may b 
can have the Rerosirrory tert ty t t ‘ 
tomary price tor the whe le v W he ! 
formed, they may be had at the ue rT 
Lie pre t j is i 
ie Gr 
ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE 
rune P 1 ot Arthur M 
thei r i it \ 
be united with that ¢ ! 
Lady Book “ \l 
therm du y thet four w t 
mid ' t New wperst t ‘ 
ot Arthur M "willr t | | 


GODEY’S LADY'S 


BOOK. 


Tuk proprietor of “ Godey’s Lady's Book” informs the 


public that he has, at very great expense, purchased the large 


subscription list of * Arthur's Magazine.” This at once places 
the circulation of the Lady’s Book far ahead of any Magazine 
in the world. At the same time that he adds this list to his 


own extensive one, he procures the valuable assistance of Mr. 

T. S. Arnruvur, as a contributor—than whom as a writer, no 

man in this country is better known, 
0 * C= 


Remittances, 


ending Wednesday last, deducting the 


Letters Containing 
Received at this Offic 


amount of postage patd, 


©. T. Fast Durham, N.Y. $1,00; C. E. B. Northampton, 
N. Y. $1,00; J. L. East Lansing, N. Y.$1,00; J.8. Red 
Hook, N. Y. 81,00; S. 8. Sterlingville, N. Y. 81,00; G.s, 
Queensbury, N. Y. 81,00; O. H. Buckland, Mass, 81,00; 
B. W. Center Cambridge, N. Y.$1,00; P.M. Somerset, N.Y. 
$3.00; G. B.S. Lowville, N.Y. 81,00; C.F. A. Bethlehem, 
Conn. $5,00; J.C. C. Norway, N. Y. 33,00; H.C. Plaintield, 
N.J. $4,735. 

LOOSED == 

y ee Fron of Earth. | 
8 

In this city on the 16th ult. Mary Parker, in her 48ih year. 
On the 30th ult. Deborah Aleott, in her 73d year, 


On the 3ist ult. Gertrude Ray, in her 3eth year. 
On the 1htl t. M 


e fetters 


aged #3 yeurs. 








iult. Mrs. Ann Morgan ; 

At Rochester, on the 28th ult. Miss Lucinda Bunker, in the 
37th year of her age, 

At New-York, on the 24th ult. Aurelia Wilson, youngest 
daughter of Homer B. and Sarah J. Osborn, aged 4 years, 10 
mouths and 6 days. : 

At Claverack, on the 20th ult. Eva Jane, daughter of Jacob 
I and Margaret Rossn in, aged Y yveurs. 

it is paintul to hear the stifled sobs of a fond mother for her 
dying child, taken away so suddenly from the embrace of 
parental love. It is under such cir umstaunces as these, when 


the loved one is Jaid in the dark grave, that we feel our weak 


ne aud frailty and are drawn toward God in earnest desire 
that he would give us strength to bear up with such deep 
affliction. A dearly beloved member of the family circle has 
been taken away; one whose merry voice rung through the 
house—w he jovlul heart waked up deep fervent love, and 
one whose death has lett a painful void in the hearts of ber 
mrents, who watehed over her with auxious solicitude, Oh! 
iy they f in the rich promises of the gospel, a source of 
tri co i lon 
ly 
r 
W 
A r 
W _ 
At \ t tl leth ult. of tl Croup, Charles Eddy, 
vest | nd M v Ja Suck " ied | year, 4 
\ \ cl fmore than ordiary promise 
\ i 
' 
, ! 
I 1, 
\ 
1 \ " ‘lod flarr \. wife of T. 8. Gillet 
t My \ zo Ut \ rod 22 yeurs and oO 
| | | VW ‘ in. on tl ith t atthe house of 
v, Prof. R Gilbert Jeu bag formerly of 
' , weur 
Atl 1» P he 20th ult. Sam Pell, aged 36 years 
tthe ers of the Poughkeepsie Odd Fel 
| I Ni J 
\re KN ‘ ( N.Y. on Wednesday aflernoon 
t Ist ( Gi. 1, sun of W. EL. pan, aged 
i! yg ' on the water just abowe the saw 
‘ + mwoed by Col. Chapman, acetdentally fell 
i ‘ t rack dy ‘ wh with greattoree by the water 
dow } t] t i bulkhend siateen inches square 
ti ‘ feet cee d then into the trunk of one of the 
|’ ‘ Ir enct water whee while the saw was in 
r l ‘ | t d: the tather, who wa 
1 t tt { hit adreut g that l ‘ if 
y t { ' at ted the 
} hen ot tt ted to start 
\ He t wu r 
! put i 
oft thet ert ‘ bout hour mche m 
! wound round the shalt, literally 
It f ad « ober rht the 
I “ rw it off, and a le 
‘ | another rope fustened 
! ( | dad he w ‘ 4 t ‘ rv 
y brotk to the tl erated 
! ! 1 to e fore ad 
{ - { ‘ ' t 
: ’ pr ] t 
\\ t f that 
‘ of ‘ 
, ( 
ett 
| t ¢ “ure ! 
/ / I 
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LINES 


Written on seongan engraring, reprose nting the death of 


Hassan, 


For earthly glory waring, to gain an earthly crown, 


‘ O'er a thousand bosoms bleeding—the watrior seeks renown 
) 

( To win an earthly sceptre, which time shall overthrow, 

) 

) Bought by the blood of thousands-—by his cruelty laid low! 


Thus here we see the victor, and beneath his haughty foe, 


While the crimson blood is flowing, for his brand has laid him 


low; 


At length is Hassan vanquished, his earthly race is run, 


i For his proud and haughty conqueror the victory has won! 

( . 

) O Fame! that word how empty, vet millions at her shrine, 

( Have worshipped long and gladly—an earthly crown to win 
\ They may conquer rival monarchs—and rule from pole to pole 


Yet what doth it avail them, at Life’s last dreary goal! 


Alas there's no returning, for they their die have cas 


) 

( 

( 

; Of the future never thinking, they their life of Fame have 
i passed, 

\ Eternity how dreaded ; for it shroudeth in its gloom 

{ 


Their fate in endless ages, their good or evil doom! 


But the conquest of the Christian, o'er his passions dark and 


{ 
( wild, 


‘ Is greater, far more glorious, for the Savior, meek and mild 
Rewardeth all his trials with a crown of righteousness 
( In glory everlasti g.in that land of heave ily bliss! 

O may that lot be thine, for to us the choice is given 
{ Of the broad-wey to destruction, or the narrow path to heaven 
( Take his easy yoke upon thee, and he who died for thee, 
) Shall bring thee to the haven, of joy in its purity! ts 


Bethlehem, Conn. 1846 


) 
) WE'LL KNOW AND LOVE AGAIN IN HEAVEN 
\ 


WueEn all the varied s nes of life is o’er 
And fel red the fair world of 
( Immortal then we'll join to part no re 
) The spirits erst we loved so well in this. 
\ How sweet the thought » more the farewell tear 
S " shee Imeatee af thee - 
( Div f t 
( Is purer vat nie \ 
; 
( Though d | er t to mortals sive 
( All glowing . , aan 
{ 
( O love! thou. t nt rt « ven 
While po yupwardtoah here 
\ 
( The blooming hand 1 ’ it he 
4 In sorrow oft the gi g tear-dr 
As spreads the gentle deve her wings the wl 
! a , . 
i l'o hide the wound the fatal arrow made 
{ , 
And though mid-summer ren her ger ir 
4 
/ Decay is written on the fairest lenf 
Alas! each cup of huma lice —_— 
Commingled with the tter pang of grief 
) But in yon Heavenly orb wv r iceful clime 
h ws nought of sorrow, veer r he r 
Th ve tl rough t ‘ g ists of 
‘ y JR. M 
Clinton ¢, Ma In46 
——_ 9 C= 
SUNSHINI 
BY L. I i N 
W pew dark es | ' 





REPOSITORY. 


Down, down, through seas of azure blue 
The sunshine marks its streaming way, 


Aud nestling on the morning dew, 


It ushers in the hues of day. 


‘he forests dark whem ages reared, 
To meet the blue embrace of heaven— 
That nobly stood when storms cnreered 
And lightnings leaped by fury driven— 
Now gently woo the streams of light, 


That trembling play around their limbs; 
While warblers trom their sunny height 
Awake their sweet and joyous hymns. 


Far, far away, in tracks sublime, 
The eagle's wing is bathed in light; 
And o'er those tields unsheathed by time, 
He wheels his during, heaven-ward flight; 
And down—faur down, to scenes below, 
The lark pours forth his matin lay; 
While murmuring sweet the streamlets flow 


And in the warm bright sunshine play. 


*Tis thus ‘tis thus, Oh, drooping soul! 
Vhen night has shrouded thee in gloom— 
When clouds of sorrow o'er thee roll, 
And veil thy light within a tomb 
Some beam of hope—some gentle ruvy, 
Will steal ithwart the durkning SKY, 


While clouds of gk 


sits enthroned on high. 


i thus break away 











MY MAIDEN AUNT 
BY HOLMES 


My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 


That binds her virgin zone ; 
] know it hurts her—though she looks 
As « eerl il “us snecni 


ller w isan rthan her life, 


My unt del I aunt 
Hler um tyrey 

Whi et that winter curl 
l i ' ring-lke way ? 

How car y her glasses down, 
\ y rends as we 

\\ “ uble vex le 
< kes out to 2 

Her f er—grat ipa! forgive 
] ¢ 

\ est girl 
W 

Il \ | ol 
iwa r thirteenth June 


j t ‘ la ‘ 
lh brace my aunt against a board 
lo K r Liphit it 
] r 1 turves era wi 
lo é r t d smal 
They hed her feet, they singed her hair 
They rewed It up with pins 
© never mortal sutlered more 
In penance for her sins 


nunt was do 


THE BATTLE FLELD. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Once the soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 

Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 
And fiery hearts and armed hands 


Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of the brave 
Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 


- i“ ° 
Upon the@soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calin and fresh and still, 
Along the chirp of flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hiil, 


And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle ery; 


Oh! be it never heard again! 


Soon rested they who fought—but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truth which men receive not now, 


Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare ! lingering long 


Through weary day ana wer 


ry yeur: 


A wild and many weaponed throng 


Hang on thy front and flank and rear 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot 
The timid good may stand aloof. 


he sage may trown—vet faint thou not! 


Nor heed the shaft to surely cast 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 


The vietury of endurence bon 


e Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his wors! ppers 
Yen, though thou lie upon the dust 
When they who helped thee flee in fear 
Die full of hope and manly trust 
Like those who tellin battle here 


Another hand thy sword shall wield 


Another band the sta lurd wave, 





RURAL REPOSITORY 


ol ie { cumencing eft. 13 iS 5, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSTTORY. will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: e i ge Morala Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e,. 
1 first Numberofthe 7 y-S nd} meotthe ReRau 
Revostrory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Se )- 


tember, Lledo. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR pera ' invari vin advance We 


have a few of the Wt Ith. Mth, 17th, lath, 19th, 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending for the Y2d vol 
wine " huve i col femher of these volumes as 
they wish at the ne rate. ‘Those wheosend 85 or 87. fora 

ib, enu have thei e of eot the above mentioned 
\ t t ‘ S10 or S15, theirs eat 
ty [those who send S20 a over their choice of three, 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who willsend usthe following amounts in one re 
' 


mittance, shall receive a tuted below. viz 
Four Copies for 83.00 Twenty FourCopiesfor®15.00 
Seven do as rty do S100 
len do S700 Tf ty live do 0.00 
Fifteen do S100 Forty do goo 
‘I'wenty do SI300. Bitty do $25.00 
Pr No t re forl tl one venur Those 
. the ‘ tr, ‘ the ] ew 
| eintor wort yw f t trom the time of sub 
vt therw rdered j 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
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